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MENDEL AND HIS INFLUENCE 


RAPHAEL C. MCCARTHY 


Doctor of Philosophy of London University, and 


Professor of Experimental Psychology at 


HERE are relatively very many who hear of Mendel 
and Mendelism without fully realizing the profound 
influence that the brilliant and practical discoveries of the 
Augustinian monk have exerted on the field of modern 
philosophical thought. Superlatives are treacherous, but 
scientists themselves have made the Abbott Gregor 
Mendel the focus of attention. He is regarded as one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest original scientist of 
the nineteenth century. His discoveries revolutionized the 
science of biology, and consequently, greatly affected mod- 
ern thought in the fields of evolution and sociology. “The 
far-reaching effects of his experiments have been to cut 
the basis out of Darwinism, giving the coup de grace to 
Natural Selection, and proving conclusively that polyphy- 
letic evolution is the only evolution possible; whilst by 
giving prominence to environmental influence in the de- 
velopment of the individual, he has changed the focus 
of attention from heredity to environment, thus giving 
to the sociologist a firmer footing than ever before. 
It is not the intention here to attempt a complete study 
of Mendel’s doctrines as they are formulated at present. 
They have arrived at a complexity of detail and of nomen- 
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clature intelligible only to the expert. Some account of 
Mendel’s discoveries must be given, for without it we 
could not realize his importance today. 

His claim to scientific celebrity rests on his discovery 
of the fact that when different varieties of plants are 
crossed, the offspring exhibit characteristics which are dis- 
tributed according to definite laws and sequences. His 
achievement is that he recognized that contrasting traits 
are clearly separated in the germ plasm. Hence by the 
Mendelian law or Mendelian inheritance is meant funda- 
mentally that characteristics handed down from parents 
to offspring may be treated as distinct units. Sometimes 
parental traits are blended in the offspring, as happens, 
for instance, in the case of a mulatto, whose color is a 
mixture from a black and a white parent. In other cases 
there is no blending; of two contrasting qualities only 
one, which Mendel called the dominant, will appear. Still 
the other one is not lost; it is present in a concealed or 
recessive state, for when the first generation of hybrids are 
allowed to breed among themselves some of their offspring 
show one of the contrasting qualities and some show the 
other. As breeding continues these two traits are sorted 
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out among the progeny in a very definite proportion, but 
that is not of consequence for our present purpose. The 
importance of Mendel’s law does not lie in the dominance 
of certain characteristics over others. Its essential virtue 
is that the units concerned in the constitution of organ- 
isms may be segregated so that desirable traits from one 
parent may be combined with desirable ones from the 
other, and unwanted ones eliminated. Such linking up 
of units is done every day in plants and animals; valued 
features are produced and preserved in horses and cattle; 
wheat has been developed which derives its high produc- 
tivity from one species and its resistance to rust from a 
second. On this principle Luther Burbank has given us 
many varieties of fruits and flowers. For example, he 
took the sweetness and flavor of one fruit, combined it 
with the color of another, and introduced to us the white 
blackberry. The essence of the whole method of segregat- 
ing and combining units was grasped by the boy who 
wondered why Burbank did not cross a milkweed and 
an eggplant and get a custard pie. 


Hundreds of thousands of experiments have been per- 
formed in this field in recent years and they have verified 
the essential truth of Mendel’s law. It has revolutionized 
ideas on heredity; its importance in biology has been com- 
pared to that of Dalton’s law is chemistry. It would be 
premature to say that Mendel’s law holds good in man 
exactly as it does in plants and animals, for the study of 
inheritance in man is complicated by many factors. He 
has no “‘pure lines,’’ mixtures having taken place through 
intermarriage for generations so that Davenport esti- 
mates that all persons of English descent are related not 
less distantly than as thirtieth cousins. There are too 
few offspring to determine just what the possibilities of a 
family’s inheritance are. Observation and statistics must 
take the place of experiment; and finally, the generations 
are too long for any single observer to study many. Jen- 
nings with his paramoecia gets within two years the sixty 
generations which man has produced during the centuries 
which have passed since the time of Christ. There are, it 
is true, certain conditions in man which seem to follow 
Mendel’s law. To quote but two or three: there are 
certain diseases which are found in one sex only and hence 
are called ‘‘sex-limited.’’ In the females something pre- 
vents the development of the condition which they have 
but do not display. The fact that they have the unit for 
the disease is manifest because they give the disorder to 
their sons. The best known examples of such sex-lim- 
ited disorders are haemophilia, a tendency to bleed pro- 
fusely from very slight wounds, and color blindness 
which in its commonest form consists in an inability to 
distinguish reds from greens. ‘These diseases are confined 
almost exclusively to males, though they are always trans- 
mitted through the female. A normal woman, daughter 
of a color blind man, may have a color blind son, while 
her daughters will be normal. Thus examples could be 
multiplied to show that Mendelism seems to be verified 
in man, but in the present state of knowledge no one is 
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justified in saying just how far or with what exceptions 
the laws operate in the human being. 


Nevertheless, Mendel’s discoveries have proved of im- 
mense value to the sociologist. It requires small acumen 
to see that any sociological system which is to be produc- 
tive of permanent good effects must rest on sound biologi- 
cal laws. ‘“‘It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks, but it 
is still harder to get him to enjoy them” (Halleck). If 
we expect to better the race through education we must be- 
gin our training with the young. If we hope to improve 
the health of mankind, to lower the death rate, to de- 
crease the proportion of insanity and depravity, we must 
work on metal which is malleable. Better industrial con- 
ditions, regulation of child and woman labor are emi- 
nently desirable, but if such measures are to contribute to 
the betterment of the race instead of to the individuals of 
one generation, these improvements and regulations must 
affect unborn children and affect them favorably. Sociol- 
ogy is defined as ‘‘the science of the betterment of the race.” 
Consciously or unconsciously the sociological system 
which is to endure must have reference to child develop- 
ment; not only development by birth, nor only from the 
time the child’s body was a fertilized ovum, but from 
the time the cells from which its body was derived were 
formed in the reproductive organs of his parents. By 
ascertaining the true nature of heredity and the extent of 
its operations sociologists have been able to determine its 
relative importance in the development of the individual 
in relation to environment. The influence of heredity 
had for a long time been exaggerated, and it was thought 
that once the ovum was fertilized the child’s future had 
been irrevocably determined. We know now that traits 
are not inherited as traits but as potentialities only, which 
under different environmental conditions may or may not 
appear. Hence the extreme importance of environment. 
The old idea that a child was condemned by inheritance 
has been abandoned, and we now believe that environment 
is in inverse proportion to the time of development, that 
is, the earlier it operates the more profound the effect. 


Mendel’s influence on Darwinism and the theory of evo- 
lution has been just as far reaching. So far as is known 
Mendel did not express himself as to the bearing of his 
discoveries on the question of evolution, but he is credited 
with a shrewd remark that is applicable to that hypothe- 
sis. After he had long observed closely related varieties 
of plants growing side by side without change in their 
genetic constitution he said to some one: ‘‘This much 
I do see, that nature cannot get farther with species making 
in this way. There must be something more behind.” 
By showing that the variations upon which Darwin built 
up his theory were not variations at all Mendelism made 
a tremendous breach in the structure of Darwinism. Men- 
del’s discoveries have left the problem of evolution and 
its method in a far different position from that which it 
occupied before. It has put universal evolution as it used 
to be advocated on the defensive. To quote from Pro- 
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We Read the Compass 


The work of presenting our philosophy in periodical 
form to college students, college graduates, and to older 
men with a taste for philosophical writings seems to hinge 
on three pivotal points; the subject-matter, the style, and 
the purpose. 

Several distinct sorts of topics call for attention from a 
Neo-Scholastic publication. Perhaps the one that forces 
itself into view most conspicuously is the philosophical 
significance of the steady march of modern scientific dis- 
coveries, particularly in physics and biology. Some of 
the findings of research, whether factual or hypothetical, 
bring the features of momentous philosophical problems 
into higher relief. The questions of the constitution of 
matter, causality, space, time, the extent of the universe, 
induction, the governing forces of living organisms, the 
physical foundation of life, to name a few, must be seen 
from a somewhat new angle by today’s inquirer into the 
root-causes of things. 

All modern non-scholastic schools of philosophy have 
one thing in common: respect for science. All will listen 
when. a philosophical explanation is proposed which takes 
full cognizance of the most recent probings into nature’s 
secrets. 
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It is not enough, however, for the scholastic to re- 
spect science; not enough for him to fashion his materials 
along the lines of the work being done by outstanding 
scientists. He must also strive to acquaint himself with 
the point of view, the prepossessions, the language, of 
other modern schools. This puts him in a position to 
suggest the exact way out of the confusion that bothers 
their modern mind. Writing which embodies an attempt 
to offer well-established doctrine in this manner will be 
highly welcome in these pages. That is the type of pres- 
entation, we believe, that will win a hearing outside the 
ranks of Neo-Scholasticism, while at the same time it will 
be most useful to those already numbered among its 
adherents. 

To the same end we would like to see essays which 
trace the origin and career of noteworthy philosophical 
disputes. Similarly, new items in the history of philosophy, 
circumstances or events which have not yet received ex- 
plicit handling, will provide helpful and enjoyable read- 
ing. Whether these sketches deal with scholastic or non- 
scholastic thinkers, they will supply our readers with the 
historical knowledge now rightly asked for as the lens 
which will bring otherwise elusive factors into our focus. 

When we think of the style of communication, we are 
reminded that a giant change has taken place in the last 
two decades. Learned men used to argue that readability 
and reliability were not on speaking terms. You never 
met them together. Harry Thurston Peck in history, and 
Sir James Jeans and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, when writ- 
ing as matter-of-fact physicists, come to mind as instant 
proof of the contrary. Surely, scholastic teaching deserves 
to appear at least as attractive in print as any other. But 
will the clock-like precision of scholastic thought vibrate 
with the swing of twentieth century English? It will. 
There are books on hand to prove it. 


As far as can be, then, technical parlance is not en- 
couraged in our pages. Such language is a guarantee of 
exact thinking and is most serviceable in learning phi- 
losophy; but our aim here includes graceful, idiomatic 
expression, which presupposes straight reasoning. When 
applying scholastic philosophy to modern problems, when 
giving the scholastic answers to the questions on which 
modern philosophers are writing, we cannot afford to 
unload our message in whatever way we wish. We must 
deliver it, and make reasonably sure of its reception. This 
effort may not always be easy, but the performance is 
worth the candle. 


The spirit to be desired is one of urbane respect for 
those who champion contrary opinions. We wish unre- 
mittingly to give reasons for what we hold. Too great 
confidence is liable to betray the inexperience of minds that 
are ‘‘young’’, as Newman remarked, such as “‘have no diffi- 
culties in the most difficult subjects.” 

The points we have touched on here may serve to clarify 
the aim of our exertions. And if we have not read the 
compass rightly, a word of correction from older pilots 
will be highly welcome. 
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A PHILOSOPHY FOR A HUMANIST 


HOWARD MORRISON 
Regis College, Denver, Colo: 


F the battle between Humanists and naturalists 
that has gone on for two years in the pages of The 
Bookman, The Forum, Hound and Horn, The Criterion, 
The Sewanee Review, and in the two symposiums in 
book form, there has been no more interested spectator 
than the scholastic philosopher. From a position of van- 
tage beyond the heat of the conflict he has, as it were, heard 
the thunder of the guns, seen the flash of the star-shells 
and the charging troops, measured the daily loss and gain 
of the combatants. To ask where his sympathies lay 
would be superfluous; his heart and soul were with the 
humanists. Their fight was his fight, their loss his defeat, 
their triumph his victory. Enthusiasm for the humanist 
cause has not, however, blinded him to the fact that the 
“big push” of 1928-30 against the naturalists is slowing 
down; that the critical point in the whole offensive has 
been reached. Because modern warfare is so largely de- 
termined by relative strength in artillery the humanist 
offensive has not been “‘pushed home’. Shock troops and 
machine-gun squads can go only so far into the enemy’s 
territory. Eventually they are halted and all progress 
held up pending the arrival of the “‘heavies’’. With the 
publication of The Critique of Humanism! the naturalists 
have retired to lines that will hold out against any metal 
lighter than the ‘‘H. E.’s’’ of philosophy. Pure philosophy 
is the artillery imperatively needed by the humanists in 
this crisis, and unless they get it their movement, the most 
promising in modern American thought, will be stopped 
dead. 

“What is Humanism’s philosophy?’’ asks Hartley Grat- 
tan in effect, as he places squarely athwart the humanist 
affirmation of the dualism of nature the tenets of scien- 
tific naturalism drawn from the philosophy of John 
Dewey and the physiology of C. J. Herrick. ‘‘What is 
Humanism’s philosophy?” demands Allen Tate even more 
insistently, as he attacks the humanists’ exclusive reliance 
on literature. “‘Because,’’ says Mr. Tate, ‘humanism gets 
its philosophy in the wrong place it invites philosophical 
attack. Literature is no substitute for philosophy 
and religion. It is this vague understanding on the part 
of the humanist of the nature of philosophy, it is their 
lack of an exact philosophical discipline (italics inserted) , 
which betrays them not only into the muddy reasoning 
which we have just seen; it leads them to expect to find 
in literature, ancient and modern, an explicit philosophy 
sufficient unto itself—a philosophy, in short, that does 
not already exist in some purer instead of a derived and 
literary form. They ask us to burn the Summa and to 


1 The Critique of Humanism. Edited by C. Hartley Grattan, 
New York, 1930. 


study Aquinas, as Aquinas, in Dante.’’? 


In the face of this peremptory demand for their phi- 
losophy the humanists are divided. Babbitt and Foerster 
seem to ignore the challenge, but More practically admits 
its relevance in his Bookman article of January, 1930. 
“In the end,” he says, ‘the distinguishing mark and 
largely the cause of the pessimism of modern literature is 
a false philosophy. Against this monism and its 
fruits all our militant humanists, if I understand them, 
are openly or virtually in protest. The question at issue 
is thus ultimately one of philosophy or psychology” 
(italics inserted). And Irving Babbitt, although he says 
little now, gives us the clue to his position in a book 
published as far back as 1912. “‘An insurrection of com- 
mon sense is a good thing so far as it goes, but I do not 
believe that by itself it will prove sufficient. An effective 
revival of the humanities will have to rest on sound phil- 
osophical foundations and these foundations do not exist 
at present.’’® The last clause, which I have taken the 
liberty of italicising, gives us in my estimation, the rea- 
son for the apathy of the humanists in the face of philo- 
sophical attack. “These foundations do not exist at 
present.” A brief review of the leading modern philoso- 
phies will show that Babbitt is apparently right. Which 
of these would be of any use to the humanists? Not 
the Baconian philosophy which has transformed science 
into the naturalism which they deplore; not any form 
of pantheism which would be equally destructive of the 
three planes of existence and the freedom of the will; 
not Bergsonian anti-intellectualism and the élan vital 
which smacks of Rousseau; not Whitehead, so keenly 
satirized by More in his essay, The Humility of Common 
Sense,* nor yet the pragmatists whom they characterize as 
pseudo-humanists, and their leader John Dewey, as ‘‘the 
apostle of sweetness and darkness.”’ 

Yet, as I indicated above, Professor Babbitt’s judgment 
is only apparently right. The philosophical foundations 
upon which humanism must base its attempted revival 
of the humanities do exist at present. They exist, and 
they are as modern as Whitehead, yet as old as the Greeks, 
for they derive from Aristotle, the greatest and the most 
profound of the Western humanistic philosophers. 


Professor Babbitt is a student of Aristotle and he has 
read portions of Augustine and Aquinas. Why has he 
not recognized there the philosophy of humanism? While 


2 Allen Tate, The Fallacy of Humanism. The Critique of 
Humanism, pp. 166 and 144. 
% Babbitt, The Masters of Modern French Criticism, p. 386. 


* More, The Humility of Common Sense. 
manism and America, p. 65 ff. 


In Foerster, Hu- 
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the reasons may be many I believe that they can be re- 
duced to three. First, a doubt, based on incomplete study, 
as to whether Aristotelian Scholasticism can defeat natu- 
ralism in the field of philosophy; second, a doubt whether 
scholasticism has not transformed Aristotelianism from a 
pure philosophy into a religious philosophy based ulti- 
mately on authority; and, third, a doubt whether, sup- 
posing the two previous misgivings to be incorrect, Aris- 
totelian Scholasticism is modern enough to be put to any 
effective use. 


Can we allay these doubts? As to the first, it is plain 
that we could not hope to demonstrate in this article the 
philosophic superiority of scholasticism over naturalism. 
‘That task has been assigned in detail to other contributors 
to this symposium. We must be content with the con- 
fident assertion that scholastic cosmology, psychology and 
theodicy based on a correct metaphysic have proved and 
will prove again the nemesis of naturalism, the philosophic 
vindication of the humanist planes of existence and the 
freedom of the will; while scholastic ethics is the only 
valid natural basis for the exercise of the humanist prin- 
ciple of control, the frein vital. 


Now we are ready for what I have been pleased to call 
Professor Babbitt’s second misgiving: does scholastic phi- 
losophy rest on authority? To appreciate the vital im- 
portance of our answer to this question let us recall that 
if Babbitt’s humanism has one cherished principle it is 
that humanistic control and centrality are to be achieved 
not by virtue of any authority outside the individual, 
but by an “inner check’’, by “‘something as living as the 
intellect which imposes on man’s whole being a controlling 
purpose.’’> This something must be pure philosophy. In 
the opinion of the editors of this review that philosophy 
is scholasticism. Yet, in my opinion, all the evidence at 
their command will not succeed in convincing the hu- 
manists of this until a previous question be first frankly 
confronted and settled. Would scholasticism affect hu- 
manism as an inner or an outer check? What the hu- 
manists must be shown clearly, convincingly, and once 
and for all is that scholasticism merits the appellation of 
a philosophy, a well-thought-out, self-consistent and 
satisfying account of the universe and man, not an apolo- 
getic for any particular religion; that it can be embraced 
without of necessity bringing in its train baptism and the 
profession of faith. 


The position of St. Thomas Aquinas in this matter is 
not sufficiently appreciated by historians of thought. Far 
from ‘‘enslaving reason to religious dogmatism’’ it was 
Thomas who vindicated for reason a sphere of its own 
against the over-zealous notions of some of the Church 
Fathers, St. Bernard, and the mystic theologians of the 
early Middle Ages. As Christopher Dawson says in his 
Progress and Religion® ‘‘The great intellectual synthesis 
bas often been regarded as the triumph of theological 


5 Babbitt, The Masters of Modern French Criticism, p. 388. 
6 Dawson, Progress and Religion, Longmans, 1929, p. 172. 
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dogmatism. It was in reality the assertion of the rights 
of the human reason and the foundation of European 
science. The new appreciation of the rights of reason 
which his (Thomas’s) philosophy involved marked a 
turning point in European thought. The human mind 
was no longer absorbed in the contemplation of the eternal 
and unchanging, it was set free to take up once more its 
natural task of the material organization of the world by 
science and law.’’ As long as the lines of cleavage be- 
tween theology and philosophy remained indistinct, so 
long did scholasticism remain in the formative stage. 
When these lines were deep-etched by the 13th century 
Aristotelians, medieval scholasticism reached its culmina- 
tion. When they again became obscured, beginning even 
with Scotus and continuing down through Occam and 
Durandus, scholasticism declined. We may conclude, ac- 
cordingly, that the careful separation of the spheres of 
these two sciences lies close to the heart of the true scholas- 
tic method, and that one could on scholasticism’s own 
principles be a scholastic in philosophy without even be- 
ing a Christian. No doubt one should not, but there is 
no inherent contradiction involved in such an intellecutual 
position. 


It is true that it would be hard to point to any con- 
spicuous figure of our day who is at once a convinced 
scholastic in philosophy and a non-Catholic in religion. 
But that is merely because it is only Catholics nowadays 
who really study scholastic philosophy. If an example 
from the past would suffice one might suggest Aristotle. 
Nor would Aristotle, were he alive today, be less a scholas- 
tic in philosophy because the system had come down to 
this age through the hands of Catholic theologians. One 
who might almost be called the inventor of distinctions 
could be trusted to distinguish a philosophical from a 
theological argument even when employed in one and 
the same work. The truth of the matter is that not a 
single proof in the great repertory of the scholastic phi- 
losopher rests on anything save premises drawn from natu- 
ral reason and human experience, that throughout the 
ambit of its logic, epistemology, ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, theodicy, ethics and esthetics not once is 
Revelation used to demonstrate a philosophic conclusion. 


And now for the third of Mr. Babbitt’s supposed mis- 
He has said “‘A literal return to the past is out 
of the question.’”’ How then can we expect him to ex- 
amine and embrace scholastic philosophy? The answer is 
simple. Humanism is an old thing, and scholasticism is 
old. Both are traditional, drawing inspiration from a 
great past. Yet as there is a New Humanism, so there is 
a New Scholasticism. We do not ask the humanists to 
adopt a medieval but a modern system of philosophy, one 
whose spirit matches perfectly the spirit of present-day 
humanism. Listen to Irving Babbitt’s requirements for 
his ideal critic. ‘‘What we are seeking,” he says, “‘is a 
critic who rests his discipline and selection upon the past 


givings. 
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LIBERTY OF THE WILL 


JOHN R. BRADSTREET 
Mount St. Michael, Spokane, Wash. 


HECKLOV, the Russian story-teller, tried to train his 
kitten to kill rats. He trained it diligently daily 
with a view to cultivating in it an appetite for fresh, live 
rat. To his utter surprise, the infant feline produced the 
entirely unexpected and strange phenomenon of an alley- 
cat that turned tail, with most unsphinx-like decorum, 
and fled for refuge at the mere sight of a mouse. 

The Behaviorist would repeat the experiment upon the 
human babe: ‘‘Give me the baby,’ he says, ‘‘and I'll 
make of it whatever you wish. The possibilities of shap- 
ing it in any direction are almost endless. Give me the 
deaf-mute and I'll build you a Helen Keller—men are 
made, not born.” 

Now the Behaviorist is right in emphasizing the power 
of environment. He is right in stressing the importance 
of the early impressionable years of childhood. But when 
he gives us this as the complete story, when he claims that 
a human being is no more than a bundle of conditioned 
reflexes, a motor action of ductless and ductful glands and 
muscles, we must demur. 

Of course, conditioned reflexes, painstakingly planned, 
prophesied and graphed, are a happy and sophistical way 
of shifting moral responsibility from our own will to the 
mechanical functions of muscle tissue, nerve fibres, and 
gland secretions. This idea easily becomes the creed of 
those social workers who, in their pity for the poor con- 
vict, try to liberate him on the plea that his life of crime 
was inexorably determined by his heredity and environ- 
ment. It appeals to the criminal lawyers who amuse or 
frighten us with their all-too-clever pleas. It suits the 
alienist, ever on the lookout for whatever will lend plausi- 
bility to his venal testimony. Why Behaviorism and 
Freudism have gained their thousands of adherents is not 
at all mysterious. 

But is there no inter-dependence of the body and soul? 
Are there no influences from nerves and temperament, 
environment and heredity that play upon that sensitively 
tuned animating principle, the human soul? There are, 
indeed. The will is, to be sure, free, as we mean to in- 
dicate, but the lower man is in bondage. The will, the 
rational appetite, as a faculty of the human soul is free; 
but it is the free-will of an animal, a rational one, and 
man’s animal desires are bondsmen to every rebellious urge 
to which flesh is heir. 

Neither, when we say that man has free-will, do we 
mean that every action of an intelligent person is an act 
of his free-will. Man is a complex being, a mixture of 
the slime of the earth and of the breath of an Almighty 
God. He can shudder with the exquisite agony of goose- 
flesh, and he can stand spellbound before the paralyzing 


beauty of a sunset. Viewed from one angle, he is a crea- 
ture of habit, a weather-vane of passion; from another, a 
lord of calm reason and deliberate determination. Of 
course, he does not show all these facets at the same time, 
just as the moon does not show all her phases simultane- 
ously. It is sufficient for our exposition of free-will to say 
that man has the power of determining his will, whenever 
he is conscious, attentive, and deliberate in what he does. 
We emphasize ‘determining his will’ because his body, his 
imagination, his mind may at times misbehave despite his 
set resolve. But his consent is never anything but free. 

From time immemorial the absent-minded person has 
been the delight of cartoonists and jesters. He strolls with 
feet of clay through Hesperidian meadows. He looks in 
vain for the collar-button in his shirt, for the spectacles on 
his nose. He dwells with the noumena, is a citizen of 
some aerial Atlantis, swings in a hammock in Pays de 
Cockaigne. He is captain and mate and crew, cook and 
midshipman of the whole Utopian navy. He converses 
like Samuel Taylor Coleridge—with his eyes shut. He 
is in a trance. In this state of abstraction he does not 
possess the requisite condition of attention. Accordingly, 
then, such a fellow is not responsible for his actions. And 
when a man is fagged and drowsy, as he is at the tail-end 
of a hard day, he is likewise only partially in tune for 
free action. 

Again, since freedom of the will is, from start to finish, 
founded on man’s rational nature, a man must have time 
to deliberate for a moment before his act is free. He is 
moved by motives, he weighs them, he reasons for and 
against. From the adulterated mixture of good and evil, 
he filters the good and decides whether or not it is worth 
the bitterness of its alloyed evil. He decides between the 
pure joy of a game and the labor of the exercise. Freedom 
of choice, such as this, depends absolutely upon the ab- 
stractive power of his spiritual intellect. The power of 
his mind to leap over the fumbling obstacles of material 
things and peer, at least dimly, into the essence and abstract 
nature of them until he finds the desirable good. Because 
a man is his own best friend, he sincerely, though it may 
be, erroneously, seeks his own good, and in this we may 
say that his mind impartially judges the worth of an ac- 
tion. But because, due to bias, impatience, or other ex- 
trinsic reasons, errors of judgment do arise, because there 
are treacherous sophistries, he can confuse true good with 
apparent good. Because of this confusion between true 
and apparent good, wounded soldiers have rolled to their 
rifles and blown out their brains; because of this, Han- 
nibal fell on his sword to avert the detestable ignominy 
of a Roman dungeon. But so long as he was awake, 
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attentive, and had time to think, the act was his own 
doing—it was free. 


There is a two-fold appetite in man, one is spiritual, 
the other material. The spiritual appetite is rational; it 
is the act elicited by a reasoning being. This is the will. 
We have just noticed the conditions wherein freedom 
exists. Let us now pass on to the will itself. 

The freedom which we attribute to the will is called 
“freedom of choice’, which means that a man, given all 
the requisite conditions for freedom, is free to act or not 
to act, to choose this or that action. When a rosy apple 
is presented to a normal open eye, the eye cannot but see 


it. When weird strains from a neighbor’s saxophone 
bombard the ear, the ear is in the same inevitable predica- 
ment. The will suffers no such tyranny. It is restless 
in its quest for something desirable, but nothing on this 
earth is so wholly desirable in itself, so free from anything 
undesirable, as to coerce the will to reach out for it. Some- 
how or other, we always get the bones with the fish. The 
grosser pleasures seem always to produce a disgusting 
satiety, whereas the finer joys here below are not without 
their ever-recurring warning, ‘‘Remember, this won't last!” 

The restlessness of the hedonist, the ambitions of 
Alexander, the dissatisfaction of every mortal is rooted 
in this very fact, the spirituality of his own will. The 
common experience of men is beautifully worded in the 
philosophy of St. Augustine. After sounding the full scale 
of human satisfactions and finding them wanting, he at 
last exclaimed: ““Thou hast made us for Thyself, O God, 
and our hearts are ever restless until they find their rest 
in Thee.’’ The truth is that the will seeks the unadul- 
terated ecstacy of embracing whatever is conformable to its 
own spiritual nature. 


From the testimony of our consciousness, the introspec- 
tive knowledge of our psychical life, we know that we dis- 
tinguish between necessary acts and free acts. We know 
that we eat when we are hungry, sleep when we are tired, 
and that we quickly drop a hot plate that has burned our 
fingers. We do not confuse such actions with more de- 
liberate and voluntary ones, like choosing a resort for the 
summer vacation. Mrs. Jones wants to go to the sea- 
shore because she will be able to meet more people there, 
and because she can enjoy their company without great ex- 
pense; Mr. Jones, however, wants to go to the mountains 
because he knows less people are there, and that a good 
trout stream is there. Actions such as these are not on 
the same plane; the waiter has his burned finger in his 
mouth before the sound of the broken dish has reached 
the kitchen; it is a mechanical action. But Mr. Jones 
has his fingers in his ears for a different reason: Mrs. 
Jones is going to the sea-shore even though all the trout 
in Christendom are in hubby’s mountain stream, though 
the heavens rain fire and brimstone and the walls of Jericho 
fall again. Mrs. Jones has made up her mind, her choice 
is fixed, the question is settled. Xantippes rules the world. 
So Mrs. Jones does go to the sea-shore—alone. Mr. Jones, 
another Petruchio, goes to the mountains. Dominion over 
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their actions is shown by the Joneses, a reflex action is 
shown by the waiter. 

A man faced with a serious problem does not act hap- 
hazardly. Many things will depend upon his decision, 
and he knows from experience that as far as he can con- 
trol it, his future is in his own hands. If, for example, 
he chooses the proffered position as representative of his 
corporation in a foreign land, he thinks it over for a few 
days. He knows that it means a raise in salary, higher 
social standing, an important post. But it also means 
exile, it means separation from his friends and relatives, 
it means hard work, it means foreign companionship, it 
means distasteful customs, and an unknown language. 
In this way he views the ‘‘pros”’ and ‘‘cons’’ of the matter. 
After he has considered the question from every possible 
angle, he is still undecided. There are motives on both 
sides. He has viewed the question impartially, he has 
been attentive and conscious of the motives that presented 
themselves. He has observed all the conditions for a free 
choice. Now, he is a free man, he is the cause of his own 
actions and he knows it; he knows that he is free to act 
this way or that. What shall he do? Finally, he makes 
his decision, notifies his superiors, makes the necessary 
preparations, is feted at a banquet and sails away. 

The serious consideration he gave the question, the week 
of study and thought in which he pondered over his de- 
cision, would have been a useless thing, unnecessary and 
meaningless, if the man thought that his will was not free. 
Yet this is the normal procedure observed by all persons 
confronted with a problem. 


Men and women are constantly confronted with prob- 
lems of small or great moment. They do not doubt them, 
they decide them. A woman chooses her dinner menu, 
a man makes an investment in stocks and bonds. They 
come to a choice between the different motives that pre- 
sented themselves. They realize that the motives of their 
choice are their own. They act on their own opinions 
even against the advice of the butcher or the broker. Be- 
fore they act they are aware of deliberating and choosing. 
Why this deliberate meditation, this hesistancy before 
buying, if they are determined, necessitated and have no 
freedom of choice in spending their money? When she 
buys her meat for dinner Mrs. Newlywed knows that 
she has freely selected beef instead of lamb chops. But 
while she prepares dinner why does she fear an opening 
of prandial hostilities with a ‘““What! Hash again?” from 
Mr. Newlywed? Because she knows that she could have 
brought hamburger steak or corned beef or lamb chops! 


The greatest act of free will is the power we show 
when we want to reject our own thoughts. We do not 
know in our abstracted moments how our thoughts arise. 
But when we realize their presence, evaluate them and de- 
cide to reject them, we know the struggle of our will to 
overcome them. It would be the easiest thing in the 
world not to reject them, we need only follow the least 
resistance; but the struggle, the refusal to accord them a 
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THE EARTH’S MESSAGE 


MICHAEL I. ENGLISH 
Saint Louts University 


667 CAN hear the bell. Kneel down. They are bring- 

ing the Sacraments to a dying God.’’ Thus did 
the poet Heine foretell the expulsion of God from phi- 
losophy as the outcome of the antitheism of Immanuel 
Kant. In the long drawn-out period of extreme subjec- 
tivism and free thought that followed in the wake of 
Kantian metaphysics there is ample evidence that the in- 
sight of the poet was little short of prophetic. Philoso- 
phers have almost universally taken for granted that the 
Kantian critique dissolved permanently the traditional 
arguments in demonstration of the existence of God. They 
assert with Kant that it is impossible to be convinced in- 
tellectually of His existence. As a recent writer has well 
said, “‘they have defined and refined their ideas of Him 
until they can no longer honestly say that He exists as 
they would say that their neighbor exists or the lamppost 
on the corner exists.”’ 

William James has summed up rather accurately the 
attitude of modern philosophy in this matter. “‘I will 
not discuss the arguments technically,’’ he writes, “‘the 
bare fact that all idealists since Kant have felt entitled to 
scout them shows that they are not solid enough to serve 
as religion’s all-sufficient foundation.” This taking for 
granted Kant’s objections and dismissing peremptorily the 
proofs for God’s existence is a very widespread tendency. 
Thus J. Ward in Realm of Ends: ‘‘Can we then prove 
the existence of God? Attempts innumerable have been 
made—as of course we know—all of them reducible to 
one or other of the three forms called, respectively, the 
ontological, the cosmological, and the teleological argu- 
ment. The fatal defects of all these have, it is almost uni- 


versally conceded, been clearly exposed once for all by 
Kant.” 


In view of these highly characteristic passages it is not 
to be denied that ever since Kant’s time an impression 
has prevailed widely that the old proofs are no longer 
defensible. The mere fact that a distinguished thinker 
had ventured to call in question such seemingly irrefutable 
arguments appeared by itself almost equivalent to a dis- 
proof. It came about that those who admitted the value 
of the traditional arguments were regarded as unprogres- 
sive and all discussion was to be set aside as a physicist 
might set aside an outworn hypothesis of an earlier age. 
How easy it would be to retaliate by marshalling an 
array of illustrious philosophers whose enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of the validity of the arguments in demonstration 
of God’s existence would counterbalance the negations of 
the many followers of Kant. But to proceed in this 
fashion would be to fall in ‘with those who reverse the 
true position of authority in philosophical inquiry. In 


the ‘Summa’ of St. Thomas authority is respected, but 
solid argument is of greater account. Adhering to the 
maxim ‘“‘tantum valet auctoritas quantum ratio’, St. 
Thomas does not hesitate to part company with Aristotle 
and other authorities of undisputed distinction. To exalt 
authoritative utterances to a role of prime importance is to 
urge that facts be made to conform to what men think 
instead of having men form their beliefs in accordance 
with evidence. 

The ever-varying ‘‘absolute’’ of the German philoso- 
phers who strove to complete the unsatisfactory synthesis 
of Kant was carried into modern realism and neo-idealism. 
Discussion of the God-concept was almost invariably set 
forth in unfathomable phraseology, leaving the impres- 
sion that philosophy was trying to keep a dark secret safe 
from intrusion. In due time the Kantian metaphysic was 
saddled with evolutionary hypotheses; preoccupation with 
secondary causes excluded all problems that carried one 
beyond the empirical order. The philosophy that used 
natural sciences only for its great ‘“minor premise’ ceased 
speaking of God altogether, or at best made passing ref- 
erence to the ‘‘outworn concept of the Deity’’, identifying 
the new god with the material process of becoming. 

A solution so gratuitous, so far removed from our un- 
derstanding could not hold the field permanently. The 
question of God’s existence has always been the one great 
problem, and is likely to remain so. It is really the‘only 
problem until it is settled for each individual. Men may 
refer unconcernedly at times to the ‘‘dissolution of the 
traditional idea of God.’’ The truth is no other problem 
can pretend to share the importance of this one; no other 
question can receive adequate solution while this one re- 
mains unanswered. An active, speculative mind cannot 
long enjoy repose by assuming an agnostic attitude, a 
sceptical contempt of the whole discussion. Familiarity 
with secondary causes leads naturally to the quest of the 
first cause of all things. The most thorough-going ma- 
terialists have, from time to time, owned to their dis- 
quietude in contemplating the marvellous arrangement of 
cause and effect in nature and the reign of law everywhere 
clamoring for a fuller explanation. 


Naturally enough the vast treasures won by modern 
experiment and research do hold a strong fascination over 
minds immersed in phenomena, but no feature of nature 
has impressed men more than the reign of law and order 
apparent to the most casual observer. No one can fail 
to observe the perfection and harmony in the arrangement 
and course of the stars, in the proportion of water and 
land on our own planet, in the operations of physical 
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AN ETERNAL WORLD 
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pede question of the eternity of the world was born 
with philosophy. Aristotle was unable to dispatch 
it in true Aristotelian fashion. St. Thomas and St. Bona- 
venture took opposite sides on the possibility of such a 
world. Suarez, the Thomists, and Scotists, had their 
say about it. Kant placed it learnedly among his ‘‘an- 
tinomies’’, both sides being untenable. And _ practically 
every philosopher, ancient and modern, has thrown his 
hat into the ring when this question was mentioned. 
Despite the rough handling it has received it is as 
vigorous as ever. All the encounters of the past have 
but kept it trim and challenging. The reason is not far 
to seek. Its subtlety piques the mind, and the implica- 
tions that are often read into it give it a practical side that 
always demands attention. Today the question is, if 
anything, more important than in times past. For sci- 
ence has entered the field, and instead of the atmosphere’s 
becoming clearer, a cloud of dust has been raised. Science 
itself is not to be blamed, for its findings, honestly ac- 
cepted, do help to clarify the situation somewhat, though 
they cannot solve the whole problem. But some scientists 
refuse to abide by the conclusions of science. Thus to be 
explicit and at the same time brief, as this matter has 
already been discussed in these pagest: the continual ac- 
cumulation of useless energy in wasted heat, will finally 
bring this universe to a stop, cold, dead, rigid. If the 
universe is running down, the only legitimate conclusion 
is that it began in time. For if it is eternal it would have 
had time enough to run down long before this. In a 
desperate effort to avoid this conclusion, some have re- 
sorted to possible explanations for which there is not the 
faintest trace of scientific evidence. Thus, Millikan has 
postulated the radiation of energy during the formation of 
atoms in inter-stellar space. Built on a formula of Ein- 
stein’s which itself is elusive enough, we can further say 
it is begging the question to suppose that the inter-stellar 
space is devoid of all electrons, protons, and atoms, except 
such as are supposedly formed from radiation. Every 
plausible explanation of the development of the universe 
allows for a thin veil of matter throughout space, astrono- 
mical observation confirms it, and physics permits the con- 
stant escape of atoms and sub-atoms from the stars. ‘There 
is matter there, however tenuous it may be. Furthermore, 
even admitting, against all evidence, that every bit of dis- 
sipated energy is eventually recovered, it would not follow 
that the world is eternal, much less would it mean that 
the universe is uncreated and self-existent—is God, to put 
it plainly. A perpetual motion machine is not inconceiv- 
1Cf. The Modern Schoolman, May, 1930. “Is the Clock 


Running Down?”’ 


able, but it would have to be started as well as any other. 
And yet all these jumps are made without the slightest 
hesitation: from the false assumption that the universe is 
not running down to the conclusion that it is eternal 
and from this to the assertion that it is uncreated, not one 
of which follows from the preceding. Indeed, one is al- 
most forced to admit that the last, that is, that the universe 
is God, is a prepossession prompting all that goes before. 
It must be said, however, that while this error of con- 
fusing the eternal with the uncreated is to be expected in 
the ordinary man, in a philosopher it is well nigh inex- 
cusable. When the ordinary man thinks of something 
eternal he thinks of God, and God is uncreated. He fails 
to see that perhaps there can be an eternity different from 
the unchangeable, self-existent, ever-present eternity of 
God; one, therefore, demanding a Creator. The world must 
have been created, for anything which changes cannot be 
uncreated. Whatever is uncreated must of necessity be 
infinite and unchangeable because there is nothing to im- 
pose a limit to its perfections. And no one will deny that 
the world is continually changing. The question of the 
eternity of the universe is as difficult as that of its creation 
is easy. 

Few of the modern philosophers seem to be aware of 
the deeper problems involved in an eternal world. For 
there are deeper problems than the running out of available 
energy. If all the world accepted the data of science and 
the conclusion that the universe is not eternal, the ques- 
tion would still remain: ‘‘Could the world be eternal?”’ 
And if science had proved the very opposite, namely, that 
the world will continue forever, it would by no means 
necessarily follow, as has been said, that it had no begin- 
ning, but simply that it would never end. Indeed, it 
seems more in accord with reason to inquire whether an 
eternal world is possible before we expend our time trying 
to prove that this one is actually so. The objection imme- 
diately comes: If we prove that something actually is, we 
thereby prove that it is possible. So if we prove that we 
can fly through the air by actually doing so in a plane, 
we do not have to bother about whether or not it is pos- 
sible. Regarding the soundness of arguing from actuality 
to possibility there can be no dispute. But are we always 
able to establish the actuality? Can the eternity of the 
world be proved by science? Does it come within the 
reach of science? It is difficult, not to say impossible, to 
see how science could pretend to prove that the world is, 
in point of fact, eternal. The question seems to be beyond 
its pale. At best all that it could ever do is to prove that 
the universe will never stop, which would, as has been 
noted, in no way imply that it is without a beginning. 
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So, after science has done all it can, we still have the 
question: ‘Could there be an eternal world?’’ And it is 
the most practical of all. For without some sort of 
answer to this all the predictions of science get us no- 
where. Even supposing, contrary to the discovered facts, 
that no physical law stood in the way of the world’s 
eternity, yet if eternal and created are incompatible ideas, 
the whole quest of science is futile. 

Before entering upon the discussion of St. Thomas in 
regard to this point, it might be well, for the sake of 
completeness, to include Aristotle’s views on this subject. 
Unable, as were all the ancients, to conceive of creation- 
from-nothing, Aristotle looked upon the world as always 
existing, though inert and motionless until God intro- 
duced order into it. We reject such a world because it 
would hardly be in harmony with the wisdom of God. 
In the eighth book of the ‘‘Physica’’, and in the first of 
the ‘‘De Coelo’’, he attempts to prove that the world is 
eternal, but it seems only in order to refute those who as- 
signed to it an unacceptable mode of beginning.” In 
another place? he admits that an eternal world presents a 
dialectical problem from which we have no adequate so- 
lution. 

The question, then, comes to this: “Could there be 
something made by another and yet eternal?’’ To state 
it thus simplifies it, for what could be said of one creature 
could be said of many of the same kind and of the world. 
St. Bonaventure maintained that the two were contradic- 
tory; St. Thomas answered that the contradiction could 
not be proved beyond dispute. It should be borne in 
mind that they were not disputing without reservation 
whether or not this world we now live in was eternal. 

In support of this stand that “‘created”’ and “‘eternal’’ in- 
volve a contradiction, it has been argued, as St. Thomas 
mentions in his monograph, ‘‘De Aeternitate Mundi Con- 
tra Murmurantes,’’ that a cause must precede its effect 
durationally. Hence God, as the cause of the world, must 
have preceded it durationally. St. Thomas answers that 
this is true only of causes which produce their effect 
through motion. But there are also causes which do not 
act through motion, causes, the placing of which means 
the placing of the effect—complete or sufficient causes. 
God is such a cause and thus could produce a creature 
without an interval between His fiat and the thing created. 
A cause must have priority of nature, but not necessarily 
priority of time. Nor can it be urged that God acts 
through His will and that therefore the intention must 
precede the effect. This holds true only of those who 
act through deliberation, which God does not do. Be- 
cause we are familiar only with causes acting through mo- 
tion and deliberation, we fail at first to see that they are 
not the only kind of causes. 

Another reason closely akin to the above, but looked 
at from a slightly different angle, is that creation-from- 
nothing implies that first there was nothing and then there 


was something; or again, that something was made from 
2 E, Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 118. 
Seopicnay 9) 
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nothing as its pre-existing material. This is playing with 
the word “‘nothing’’. What is meant by creation-from- 
nothing is not that nothing is made into something, but 
that where before there was nothing, now there is some- 
thing. Applying this to an eternal creature, the mean- 
ing is not that the eternal creature was ever non-existent 
(this would be an open contradiction), but that, though 
it always existed, it would not have existed at all if left 
to itself; that is, it was made by another. St. Thomas 
illustrates: if the atmosphere were always lighted by the 
sun it would truly be said to be made luminous, not as 
if it were ever in darkness, but because if left to itself it 
would be. Thus if the world existed always, it would 
be said to ‘‘be made’ to exist as the atmosphere is truly 
said to ‘‘be made’”’ luminous. 


St. Augustine, who held that the impossibility of an 
eternal world could be proved by reason alone, did not 
try to use this argument that “‘created’’ and ‘‘eternal’’ are 
incompatible. Indeed, he says that, if a foot were eter- 
nally in the dust, the footprint would always be under 
it, and no one would doubt that the one was made by the 
other. 


But the arguments revolving about an infinite number 
and an infinite series are perhaps the most sharply dis- 
puted of all, and go more to the heart of the question. 
St. Bonaventure held that if the world were eternal the 
number of men’s souls would be actually infinite, since 
none would be annihilated. St. Thomas answers that 
God could have created the world from eternity without 
the human race’s being from eternity, adding that con- 
clusive proof to the effect that God could not create an 
infinite number has not yet been brought forward. From 
these and other arguments of lesser import, St. Thomas 
concludes that an eternal world cannot be shown to be 
impossible. 


There is no great difficulty in admitting practically 
everything contained in his monograph, surely everything 
of major importance, except what he says concerning an 
infinite number. However, since his argument does not 
rest on this, we need not stop here to consider it. Were 
this the end of the discussion we would have to follow 
St. Thomas. But we now come to the parting of the 
ways. With all due respect we suggest that St. Thomas 
seems to have missed the point, at least in his ‘‘De Aeter- 
nitate Mundi.”’ If the world could be eternal it would 
have passed through an infinite number of revolutions. 
And yet today adds another day to the infinite and every 
day in the past did the same, which makes such a world 
seem absurd. Some have endeavored to defend St. Thomas 
from this charge by saying that ‘‘Nothing prevents an 
infinity from being added to at the end, so to say, at which 
it is, in fact, finite.”"* This is begging the entire question. 
An infinity which is finite at one end is quite unintelli- 
gible. (One will be pardoned should he at this point 
find it difficult to rid himself of the thought of Spinoza’s 
infinite modes, which were finite and infinite.) This at- 
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tempt to justify St. Thomas at any cost will never re- 
dound to the credit of a system of philosophy. It is bet- 
ter to admit that at times even the Angelic Doctor made 
mistakes. And indeed St. Thomas seems to have realized 
this later in life. When composing the ‘Summa Theo- 
logica’’ he wrote: “‘Hence one might say that the world 
was eternal, or at least some creature, as an angel, but 
not man.”° But why an angel? Has St. Thomas changed 
his stand? Is it because such a being could exist from 
eternity without changing, while men or anything suc- 
cessive could not—implying thereby that an infinite num- 
ber is untenable? Is the angel, then, equivalent to Aris- 
totle’s inert world existing forever? Recall that we reject 
an inert world because there is not reason enough for its 
being created at all. 


Perhaps it would be well to indicate briefly why it is 
that an actually infinite number is impossible. That the 
whole is greater than any of its parts is an axiom so self- 
evident as to be beyond dispute. Yet in an infinite num- 
ber this is contradicted. For there would be as many odd 
numbers, or tens, or thousands, or what you will, as there 
are units, because there would be an infinite number of 
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whatever multiple you would select. That is to say, a 
half would be as great as the whole, a tenth as great as the 
whole, and so on. 


From all this, however, it should not be imagined that 
St. Thomas held that the possibility of an eternal world 
could be proved. His stand was that neither the eternity 
nor the non-eternity could be demonstrated beyond doubt. 
We maintain that its non-eternity can be shown by rea- 
soning which is sufficient to warrant its acceptance, and 
that the contrary stand is untenable. 


Is, then, what St. Thomas has to say of no value? 
Far from it. It is of the utmost importance today, because 
it drives home a point much needed in modern philosophy. 
Those who hold (contrary to all scientific data, be it re- 
peated) that the world is eternal, and from this jump to 
the false conclusion that it is uncreated—is God—might 
well pause to examine their reasoning when they see a 
man of the mental stature of St. Thomas defending an 
eternal world which is at the same time created. Per- 
haps if St. Thomas had rejected the eternity of the world 
on the grounds we have outlined, or on similar grounds, 
this most important point would not stand out so promi- 
nently. After all, if it is a fault, it isa “happy fault.” 


PRE-ESTABLISHED HARMONY 


GEO. M. REICHLE 


L’Immaculée-Conception, Montreal, Canada 


EIBNIZ, a law-abiding citizen, whose funeral was 

attended by only one individual, spent the greater 
portion of his life in an attempt to combine and har- 
monize contradictories. This attempt to unite and design 
a just adaptation of things contradictory is the leading 
idea found in all of his works on science, philosophy, and 
practical life. It was this idea which brought him to 
believe that he could serve mankind best by working out 
a system which he hoped would prove beneficial to the 
State and Church, a system which he believed would help 
mankind in general. It was this theory of harmonizing 
contradictories that pointed him out as an individual ex- 
ploring new ways of scientific work against empirical 
sensism. It was the same theory that ranked him very 
high as a universal scientist and made of him a philoso- 
pher whose works were more comprehensive than scien- 
tifically synthetic. 


The first great chasm which Leibniz proposed to bridge 
over was the breach existing between Protestantism and 
Catholicism. We need not delay unduly on this portion 
of his service. His intensive work was surely directed by 
high hopes, but it was the pursuit of an impossible task. 
More than three hundred years will suffice to indicate 


that his work was a complete failure. It involved him in 
endless controversies, multiplied the number of his enemies, 
and increased the bitterness of his last days. 


The second chasm which he strove to span was the 
gap between Scholasticism and Modern Philosophy. Of 
the earlier modern German philosophers Leibniz is first 
to reject French thought. Cartesianism was for him a 
mere entrance, a vestibule, a way leading to true phi- 
losophy. The Reformation, religious differences, and 
wars had tended to break down more and more the unity 
of the German people. With this decentralization of 
power came the dependency for the progress of philosophy 
upon French influence. It is true that the later German 
philosophers became practically independent of French 
thought, but Leibniz alone of the earlier philosophers 
paves the way for free thinking. His theory is astonish- 
ingly original and has more of poetry in it than of hard 
reality. 

The starting point of philosophy is substance. The 
true notion of substance, according to Leibniz, is the 
independent power of action. With this notion of sub- 
stance he first proceeds to reject the system of Spinoza, 
who had explained substance as that which has the free 
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and independent power of existence. Leibniz dislikes the 
whole theory of Spinoza and calls it “la doctrine détest- 
able.” Substance, he believes, is that which is endowed 
with energy. All motion, change, and action is within 
this self-endowed energy or substance. Each of these sub- 
stances thus endowed with self-activity he names a monad. 


He also informs us that there must be an endless number 
of these energetic little creatures, since activity is so very 
manifold and continuous. Truly it would be a splendid 
system to follow could we but agree with his definition of 
substance and resign ourselves to follow him on into the 
world of monads. But his theory resolves itself into 
many contradictions because it is unreal, and it is unreal 
because he fails to build upon the experience of mankind. 

Now each of these energetic little monads is independent 
in itself. It neither can be influenced nor can it influence 
another. It has no extension; it is immaterial; it is an 
indestructible unit of energy. He would have us believe 
that this little world, this monad, is indivisible. This 
microcosm, the epitome of the great world, can neither 
be produced nor destroyed by nature. The power to 
produce the monad rests solely with the creative power 
of God. 

Perhaps the monadology of Leibniz is never more amus- 
ing than when he tries to compare and link up in some 
way the monad with the human soul. The monad, he 
says, cannot be understood unless with the power of ac- 
tion and energy. But the powers of the soul, perception 
and appetite, are analogous to the energy of the monad. 
The monad of which he speaks perceives more or less per- 
fectly all the world of monads. This striving of the 
monad after perception is none other than appetite. When, 
however, this yearning of the monad for perception be- 
comes conscious it is designated as the will. 

The monads, with the exception of God, Who is the 
infinite monad and thus unlimited, are all finite. The 
conviction that the finite monads have an active and a 
passive element leads our philosopher into the controversy 
on matter and form. It was at this point that he strove 
hardest to conciliate modern philosophy with Scholas- 
ticism. Since all the activity of the monad, he says, con- 
sists in the power of representation, and since the monad 
represents all the other monads under so many different 
degrees of perfection, there must be a duality existing in 
each monad. The active element he calls form, and the 
passive element matter. The monad is, therefore, imma- 
terial in so far as it is endowed with the power of repre- 
sentation. In proportion as the active element predomi- 
nates the representation is clear.. Thus God, Who contains 
only the active element, represents things with the most 
perfect clearness. “The perceptions of the monad must fall 
under one of three representations, namely, the uncon- 
scious, and the perfectly clear-conscious. It is, however, 
not at all impossible for the first to develop into the sec- 
ond and third. It was here that Leibniz was carried into 
the realm of evolution. 


The pure monad, the actus purus, is God. In Him 
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there is no passive element because He is a monad over 
and above the world of finite monads. It is from God, 
this infinite monad, that all the other monads must of 
necessity proceed. This explains how the monads, al- 
though there is no transient cause, tend to harmonize so 
perfectly in nature. God is infinite wisdom and as such 
has created the most perfect of worlds, a world in which 
all monads harmonize. 

His explanation of extension and of human nature is 
hardly less interesting. Extension conflicts in no way 
with pre-established harmony. For, he says, although 
the monads are simple, indivisible, and not extended, 
there is no contradiction; for there are no really extended 
physical bodies. The bodies which we perceive are not 
extended bodies at all; their apparent extension results 
from a collection of these little monads which we perceive 
as extended. Our own bodies are but the collections of 
these energetic monads which surround the soul or central 
monad. What is more, the soul is but the result of any 
one monad which has taken the central position of man. 
The soul is, therefore, the superior monad of man, and it 
is superior because it has more of the active element than 
any other of the monads which go to constitute the hu- 
man being. Death results only when the central monad 
is deprived of its central position. The body and the 
soul have no influence on each other. He even goes so 
far as to tell us that the monads were all created at the 
same time, and concludes that all souls have been in ex- 
istence since that one great act of creation. He believes 
that the bodily actions correspond to the actions of the 
will in so far as they are determined by the pre-established 
harmony. 


This theory of harmony carries him across many difhi- 
culties in psychology and ethics. None of our ideas are 
a result of experience; they all exist potentially in the 
intellect. Sense perception is the immediate result of the 
harmonious relation of our senses together with the ideas 
of our soul. It would seem, according to this theory, 
that objective knowledge has no value. If our ideas are 
not derived from external objects, how can there be any 
objective value connected with them? It is a small diffi- 
culty for Leibniz. He applies the theory of harmony and 
says that they have objective value. He explains the diffi- 
culty thus: Objective value is associated with knowledge 
because with the evolving of mental ideas there corresponds 
a pre-established evolving of the outside world. 

His ethics resolves itself into a narrative: A man’s 
greatest happiness is to be found in philanthropy. Man 
always seeks the greatest good, and this is a result of his 
spiritual appetite. 

Leibniz must have departed this life feeling that his 
tremendous tasks were well accomplished. In an effort 
to support his poetic doctrine, he spent a lifetime of service, 
sacrificed a host of ardent admirers, and completely lost 
favor at the court of Hanover. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Rev. An- 
thony Kriemer, Ph. D., Columbia College, Dubuque, Ia. 
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MENDEL AND HIS INFLUENCE 
Continued from page 44 


fessor Jennings: ‘If the theory of evolution becomes dem- 
onstrable by verification, it will be on the basis of Men- 
delism. Darwinism will go down in the history of sci- 
entific thought as an illuminating interpretation of a mass 
of data that was unsifted, unscientific and largely mis- 
understood. Mendelism is the slow scientific ordering of 
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this mass of data with resulting discovery of its meaning.’’? 


The moral of this may surely be drawn. There was 
a time when anyone who dared to challenge the doctrine 
of Darwin or of Darwin’s followers incurred the stigma of 
ignorance or of obscurantism. Denial of Darwinism was 
the one sin for which there was no forgiveness. The 
tenets of the theory were almost converted into dogmas. 
Today the Mendelian questions them all. That is a fact 
which the reader may well bear in mind. He should not 
forget that the scientific gospel of today may find its way 
to the scrap heap of discarded theories tomorrow, and 
hence find reason to show decent incredulity when he is 
told for the thousandth time, in newspaper and popular 
literature, that such and such a discovery has put an end 
to the medieval idea that there is a Creator of the universe. 

2 leursde leiswApr., 1923, p, 21. 


A PHILOSOPHY FOR A HUMANIST 
Continued from page 47 


without being a mere traditionalist; whose holding of 
tradition involves a constant process of hard, clear think- 
ing, a constant adjustment, in other words, of the ex- 
perience of the past to the changing needs of the present.” 
If that is not the spirit of the New Scholasticism as crys- 
tallized in the motto, “‘vetera novis augere et perficere,”’ 
then it is in vain that I have read Leo XIII and studied 
the spirit of Cardinal Mercier’s academic career. 
Neo-Scholasticism is a 19th century creation. It began 
at Rome shortly before the middle of the century with 
the recovery of the half-forgotten traditions of 13th cen- 
tury scholasticism by Liberatore, Carnoldi, Palmiere, 
Tongiorgi, Zigliara, Kleutgen and others. It was placed 
on a solid historical foundation by the labors of Ehrle, 
Denifle, Baeumker, Grabmann and Mandonnet. It as- 
sumed a militant crusading spirit with the publication of 
Leo XIII’s encyclical, ‘“‘Aeterni Patris,’’ and the establish- 
ment at Louvain of the Institut Superieur de Philosophie 
under Mercier and De Wulf. At Milan under Gemelli 
it has led a strong reaction against Croce and Gentile. In 
Germany under Froebes and Lindworsky it has stormed 
the ramparts of the old materialistic stronghold, experi- 
mental psychology. In England the writers of the Stony- 
hurst Series have made it a force to be reckoned with. In 
France it has won a great convert in Jacques Maritain. 
Everywhere its chief opponent has been naturalism. For 
fifty years at least its writers have been marshalling their 
forces against this one enemy. All along the line they are 
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at grips with it. At Berlin in public debate Erich Was- 
mann administered a crushing blow to German monism. 
In England Belloc won a complete victory over H. G, 
Wells’ uncritical evolutionism. The heavy metal of the 
German ‘“‘Big Berthas’’ wrought no greater havoc on the 
masonry of Antwerp and Liege, than have the scholastic 
arguments when brought to play upon the defenses of 
naturalism. Is it artillery the humanists need? They 
know where they can get it. The crusading spirit is 
the life of the New Scholasticism as the crusading spirit 
is the Life of the New Humanism. The enemy is the 
same. What could not be accomplished were these two 
militant forces to unite? 


LIBERTY OF THE WILL 
Continued from page 49 


welcome, is proof positive of the liberty of our will. Thus 
for example, in the preparation of this paper we have 
turned ten thousand times to the task in the face of ten 
thousand more enticing distractions. And however much 
Behaviorists may shout about their determinism, we know 
that we have free will; we have ten thousand acts to 
prove it! 

These acts manifested by our own consciousness, acts 
of deliberation, thoughts, volitions, motives that induce 
our choice, fear of making a mistake, remorse for an error 
actually committed, self-satisfaction for a well-made selec- 
tion, are real manifestations of our consciousness of free- 
dom. These acts are the most real, the most evident, the 
most primary and the most patent objects of all our 
knowledge. If we doubt the existence of such personal 
and intimate acts as fear, love, thought, and desire (than 
which nothing is clearer), can we believe anything? How 
can we know the sweep of the Pleiades or the orbit of 
Orion? How can we know that there are Igorotes tucked 
away in the Philippines, or that Verdi composed I! Trova- 
tore? Man has less immediate certitude about the facts of 
history or the cold logic of a multiplication table than he 
has about his own acts manifested by his consciousness. 
If he disbelieves in these acts let him be consistent; let him 
doubt his own personality, because without these acts 
he cannot demonstrate the existence of a permanent some- 
body whose acts they are, and without a permanent per- 
sonality he must doubt his own reason. Doubting his 
reason he must doubt his senses, because it is only by rea- 
son that we prove we are certain of the veracity of our 
senses. Doubting his senses he falls at once into a slip- 
pery Scepticism doubting about the world, his own exist- 
ence, his own soul, reason, God, thought, truth, will, 
and everything under the sun. But Scepticism, we know, 
simply does not dovetail with the facts of every-day liv- 
ing, while philosophically it cuts off the bough on which 
it sits, which is its assurance of its own ignorance. 


The liberty of the will can also be readily demonstrated 
by the argument which we term moral or ethical. One 
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of the first truths that the reasoning mind attains, either 
explicitly or implicitly, can be expressed in these words, 
“Do good and avoid evil.” This axiom, we maintain, 
is universal. Metaphorically, we say that it is engraved 
in the heart of man. It is learned so early that we call it 
an intuitive, face-to-face knowledge of our own con- 
sciousness. 

Man feels a responsibility for certain actions, but not 
for all of them. He knows that he is blameworthy for a 
shameful deed, that he is praiseworthy for a courageous 
one. He knows that he is not blameworthy for feeling 
hungry; he is not praiseworthy for breathing. But he 
does feel ashamed for beating his wife, or perjuring him- 
self, or libeling his neighbor. No man shouts these ac- 
tions from the housetops. So, too, he feels a pardonable 
pride in himself for rescuing a drowning person, telling 
the truth in a crisis, or paying his just debts to his own 
impoverishment. Why this feeling of shame or pride? 
Because he could have acted otherwise, and he knows that 
he could have watched a child drown, or could have told 
the truth when he perjured himself. Is a man as com- 
placent about beating his wife as he is about eating his 
dinner? 


If every action were necessitated, determined, there 
would be no sense of shame or pride, no heroism and 
no remorse. ‘There would be no justice because there 
would be no difference between just and unjust acts. Wife- 
beating would not be odious; self-sacrifice would not be 
heroic. All actions would be on a dead level; all would be 
necessary. The human race would be an army of Robots. 
There would be no hate, no difference between truth and 
falsehood, between Nathan Hale and Benedict Arnold. 

If there were no sense of shame there would be no 
blackmail or New Year’s resolutions; if there were no 
sense of pride there would be no social registers, no Four 
Hundred, no autobiographies. Without a sense of shame 
in the world, every man would be a philanderer and every 
woman a Magdalene. The idea is preposterous! Right 
and wrong are real. Responsibility makes the world go 
‘round, it is the weight of the universe on the shoulders 
of Atlas—but free will is Atlas, sustaining the world. 


If Scaevola had ever bemoaned the loss of his right 
hand after he had thrust it into the fire before his judge, 
Porsena, he would have attested the liberty of the will 
no less than he did when he held his hand over the fire 
until it was consumed. For the remorse shown by us 
for our past actions indicates the knowledge we have of 
our liberty. In it we recognize that our former actions 
were under the dominion of our free will; we could have 
chosen otherwise if we had so desired. A man cannot 
show remorse for a necessitated action. A man may be 
sorry because he didn’t know the gun was loaded. But 
he is full of remorse only for a deliberate action. He real- 
izes bitterly that he acted wrongly, and if he could live 
his life over again, he would act differently. 


This is the story of individual human liberty as every 
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man knows it. More study could well be devoted to the 
question, but what has been said is probably enough to 
indicate its reasonableness. Free-will, understood in this 
way, is true to life. In the end what higher commenda- 
tion could a philosophical doctrine expect? 


THE EARTH’S MESSAGE 
Continued from page 50 


forces, in the adaptation of instinct and sense in animals. 
The same marvellous order is found in the most remote 
processes of nature as well as in its larger operations. No, 
there has never been a dispute between theists and their 
opponents as to whether orderly arrangements really exist 
in the universe, and these of a mutually co-ordinated com- 
plexity. It is a truism to assert that law and order reign 
in nature. The Greeks did well to call the universe 
Cosmos, Order. 


The dispute turns on the question of how we are to in- 
interpret this order, whether we are to regard all things as 
“the footprint of God,’ or to believe that chance alone 
can account for unvarying harmony. The answer must 
be returned in favor of “‘chance’’ or of an intelligent mind 
directing and ruling all—for there is no other alternative. 
In these days it is not uncommon to obscure the issue by 
substituting the term “‘evolution’’, as though to simplify 
the discussion. Still the disjunction remains complete, for 
things either evolve under the guidance and direction of 
an intelligent being or without intelligent direction, that 
is, by chance. Now the scholastic position maintains that 
where there is a plan there must be someone to have con- 
ceived it; that the world is a manifestation of ‘‘an intel- 
ligence as mighty as it is productive.’ With Cicero we 
ask, “‘If the fortuitous concurrence of atoms could create 
the universe, why has it never produced a temple, a por- 
tico, a city, or a house, the construction of which objects 
would be far more simple?’” Those who deny a divine 
design in the universe do not venture to deny the designs 
of men in human history, science, invention, and in the 
intellectual world of human creation. Some such thought 
must have been present to Francis Bacon’s mind when he 
wrote, ‘‘I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a mind.” 


Indeed, so strong is the persuasion that the ‘‘universal 
frame’’ demands a mind that a “‘spiritualism’’ of a sort 
has not been wanting in recent philosophy. Benedetto 
Croce calls his system of thought ‘‘The Philosophy of the 
Spirit,”’ but far from being an affirmation of theism, it is 
a denial of the world as we know it, and hence admits 
only a fanciful god, and an ethics apart from the exigencies 
of practical life. God, for Croce, is but an ‘‘experience”’ 
without an experienced object. Turning to other thinkers 
of the day we find that their language is not a great deal 
more illuminating. Even where the metaphysic of Kant 
is rejected as an integral system there is retained the idea 
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of the indemonstrability of the existence of an intelligent 
being apart from the world. Thus S. Alexander, unlike 
many of his brother realists, has brought God within the 
scope of his speculation; for Alexander the urge of the 
world to newer and higher levels is ‘Deity’. Josiah 
Royce, dealing with the same question, hardly deserves to 
be congratulated for lucidity when he tells us that God 
is an Absolute, “‘One self, organically, reflectively, con- 
sciously inclusive of all the selves.’’ Despite the difficult 
language one conclusion stands out: all fall into the error 
of making the “‘universal frame’’ and the ‘‘mind’’ which 
planned it one and the same reality. 


Everyone of the numerous God-concepts is set forth in 
halting terms; no one has yet obliged the average man by 
drawing aside the veil of obscurity. We can only con- 
clude that where men imbued with the spirit of modern 
philosophy believe in God at all, it is a belief that varies 
with each individual and is incommunicable. 


The presence of unbelief is in no sense peculiar to our 
age. Every era has been able to point out someone who 
re-opened the eternal discussion. Th new feature of our 
century is the spread of agnosticism and doubt to such 
an extent that it has become the fashion to have an “‘open 
mind’’ on the question, does God exist? Not only the 
few who think for themselves have been carried along on 
the current of uncertainty, but the many who have time 
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only to take their thinking second-hand have begun to 
drift, and it is for this reason that the uncertainty of the 
day has engendered disastrous results. 


With the apparent removal of solid reasons for belief in 
a supreme governor men have been deprived of any cer- 
tain objective, and life has lost that significance which 
attached to the expectation of immortality. The new phi- 
losophy cannot tell us why we are in this world, nor 
afford a motive for hope in adversity. It can offer no 
cogent explanation of moral obligation, as implying duties 
that are absolute, for ““Good’’ which always derived its 
highest value from the will of God now comes to mean 
what is pleasing to men. 


It has been a characteristic of modern thinkers since 
Kant that all alike proclaim that those who hold fast to 
pre-Kantian and pre-evolutionary premises must revise 
their position and come into harmony with the new state 
of mind, a state of mind born of science and new condi- 
tions of society. They contend that the traditional ideas 
about God and morality are utterly untenable; yet when 
they come to expound some positive doctrines to take the 
place of the old their writings grow tenuous and weak. 
The reader cannot fail to see that he is no god at all who 
is not the supreme object of moral reverence, or the in- 
spirer of moral action. In more than one modern system 
the finite rational agent is really greater than God. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MAN AND SOCIETY 
By Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph. D.—Century, 1930, $3.50 


The almost complete lack of trustworthy sociology textbooks 
has long been a serious handicap to Catholic teachers and col- 
lege students of that science. Many books on sociology have 
been written and published in recent years, it is true, but it is 
a sad commentary on the trend of modern American sociological 
thought that all but a very few of these have been characterized 
by loose thinking, doubtful orthodoxy and sometimes grossly 
immoral doctrines. Man and Society is the answer to a 
great need. This work, written primarily as a textbook for 
college courses in sociology, is thoroughly comprehensive. Father 
Haas, the author, has long been a student of social principles 
and problems. He has studied social conditions at first hand in 
England, France, Germany and Switzerland. His years of work 
in the classroom as professor of sociology and his connection 
with prominent national and international social agencies gives 
him added prestige and authority. 

The book opens with an examination of the various theories 
regarding the origin of man and treats such topics as the age of 
the race, the oneness of the species, human personality and its 
social implications, and personal rights and duties. It then dis- 
cusses the social forces of justice, charity, and equity; reviews 
the history of the family and examines its status in uncivilized 
and civilized society, and its functions; deals with the origin and 
present-day functions of the state; studies property, its historical 
development and the problems of distribution; and, finally, 
treats extensively the subject of production and human welfare. 
Important and timely features of the study are the thoughtful and 
well-informed discussions of the moral phases of international 


problems, international relations, the problems of income, and 
social conditions in agriculture. 

While intended as a classroom text, Man and Society will 
prove a valuable handbook of information to those who seek 
an intelligent and Christian treatment of the perplexing questions 
of modern social life. 

L. J. ROBINSON. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEOLOGICAL SUMMA 
OF ST. THOMAS 


By Dr. Martin Grabmann, St. Louis, Herder, $2.00, 


It is a pleasure and a boon for the student of the neo- 
scholastic movement to get a new book on St. Thomas from 
the scholarly pen of Dr. Grabmann. And it enhances the 
value of such a book to have it made accessible to the English 
reader by so competent a translator as Dr. Zybura. Dr. Grab- 
mann has won international recognition and admiration as one 
of the foremost interpreters of mediaeval thought. Considering 
the subjects about which he writes the author is remarkable for 
three things: he is simple; he is clear; he is rich. To profit 
largely by the perusal of his books one need not be a master 
in philosophy. If the reader is open-minded, with an intelligent 
interest in the subject, he is gradually led on without over- 
taxing effort to a deeper and broader appreciation of the solidity, 
the richness and the beauty of scholastic philosophy. With 
the author and the translator, the reader becomes conscious of 
a growing conviction that a knowledge of St. Thomas and his 
work is the one thing of which the modern philosophical world 
is in direst need. 

This book on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas will be 
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of still greater interest to teachers and students who are already 
more or less familiar with the great Catholic mediaeval phi- 
losopher and theologian. The book is replete with that kind 
of collateral information on hundreds of questions which the 
teacher desires and which it is difficult to find brought together, 
well ordered, and satisfying to the inquiring mind. Even in 
secular schools, some professors have endeavored to give their 
students an acquaintance with the Summa Theologica. Such 
an undertaking was arduous indeed without the help this book 
affords. With this book in hand the work of an introductory 
course becomes easy and delightful. Neither will the Catholic 
professor fail to appreciate the large fund of new interest that 
will come from a study of Dr. Grabmann on the Summa, its 
genesis, its organization, its purpose and its comprehensiveness. 

As to the work of Dr. Zybura, it is singularly deserving of 
recognition and appreciation. In the books he has already given 
us, such as: Contemporary Godlessness, Its Origin and Its Rem- 
edy, and the Symposium on Neo-Scholastic Philosophy by 
Catholic and Non-Catholic Philosophers, he shows an earnest 
character, a keen appreciation of the philosophic needs of our 
time, a vigorous intellect, readily grappling with most funda- 
mental problems, and a power of clear and convincing exposi- 
tion and argument. But the doctor is wise. He is not seeking 
to make himself personally prominent. He recognizes eminent 
leaders in the Neo-Scholastic movement; and his effort is to 
bring them and their workings in clear and correct translations 
to the English spreaking reader. Hence he has given us, in good 
clear English, some excellent contributions to the revival of 
scholasticism. These are: Dr. Bruni’s Progressive Scholasticism, 
Dr. Oligati’s The Key to the Study of St. Thomas, and now 
Dr. Grabmann’s Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. 
Thomas. We can appreciate this excellent work of Dr. Zybura 
the more fully as we recollect that it is wrought under the 
handicap of serious illness and the constant confinement of 
hospital routine. 

MICHAEL I. STRITCH. 


THE BASIS OF BELIEF 
Proof by Inductive Reasoning 


By William G. Ballantine—New York, Crowell, 1930, $2.00 


The advance of Science, generally supposed to date from 
the publication of Lord Bacon’s Jnstauratio Magna, is often 
attributed to the inductive method inaugurated in that work. 
It is certainly true that Lord Bacon inspirited the investigation 
into Nature’s hidden secrets, but the method employed in the 
present day is not strictly his; it may even be said that the op- 
posite approach, through deduction, with Descartes, has revealed 
wonders of equal value. Be that as it may, the custom of later 
philosophers has been to discredit deduction, not pausing to 
note with the author that deduction and induction ‘‘are not 
mutually exclusive’ and that ‘“They are not two sister sciences 
which divide the empire of thinking between them’; for ‘‘In- 
ductive Logic is simply deductive logic regulating our reasoning 
upon observations of the phenomena of the universe.”’ 

This attractive volume deals with inductive reasoning as the 
basis of belief. We should like to have an enquiry into intro- 
duction as a basis for certitude; but, since that purpose would 
entail a more elaborate treatment of deduction and of the fun- 
damental motives that claim our assent to the truth of any 
proposition whatsoever—its objective evidence—and for this 
nothing but a complete treatise on general logic would be re- 
quired, we must consider this book in the light of its purpose. 
It presents an ordered discussion of scientific method. A chap- 
ter entitled “‘Facts’’ prepares the field, while the next, ‘‘Obser- 
vations’, outlines our manner of establishing the relationship 
between ourselves and the outside world. The mind’s correlation 
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of facts is the basis for the three-fold division—Primary, Sec- 
ondary, and Mixed Inductions. The five following chapters 
represent a detailed study of the notion of Cause. 

Because proofs by reason have met with so much opposition 
since the time of Kant, we consider it important to look into 
several anomalous statements which are liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. Reason is defined as ‘consistency of mind’’. Since this 
is so “It does not matter in the least whether the propositions 
are really true or false’’ and ‘‘We cannot know God by reason’. 
The components of reason are two propositions compared with 
a third; the components of a proposition are two ideas which 
agree or disagree; ideas depend upon observation, and in ideas 
logical truth resides. If then, we suppose the conformity of 
the idea with reality and the apt combination of ideas, we can 
know God by remaining consistent. We think that it would 
have been more appropriate if the author had said that we can- 
not know God by a priori reasoning, for his definition of rea- 
son—consistency of mind—considers only the rectitude of the 
process and not the conformity of the various components with 
reality. 

After being told that we cannot know God by faith or reason 
we ate startled by the answer to the question: “Can we find 
any proof for God?” He replies, “Just as much as of another 
person. You never saw any person. We know personal- 
ities only by what they seem to do to matter.” Since God has 
worked upon matter in quite the same way as an artist or an 
architect He can be known by His handiwork. This compari- 
son is valid when applied to those persons whom I have not 
seen or heard; but its application to those who come within 
my immediate experience (for when I see a person I do not 
see merely a body, but a body animated by another substance, 
and forming with it the individual) results in a confusion of 
immediate inference with syllogistic reasoning. The proof of 
God's existence is evident though not immediate. 

The treatise on Causation, ending with the chapter ‘“The 
Human Will as Cause’, shows power in analysis and discrimi- 
nating use of examples along with a courageous attitude in 
attacking the fallacious arguments of such writers as John Stuart 
Mill and Hume. Once more we might express the wish that 
in treating of the human will as cause the author had set out 
to determine the basis for certitude instead of belief. Then, 
after summing up the contentions of determinists (all of which 
are applicable to a limited area) and of indeterminists, which 
are so compelling that ‘“We cannot divest ourselves of faith in 
its (the freedom of the will’s) reality,’’ he might have supplied 
certitude for faith. 

The Basts of Belief is written in a popular and interesting 
style, and the appropriate use of examples which clarify the 
thought should recommend it to the student as well as to the 
general reader. 

JULES ARBOGAST. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 


By Harold H6ffding, translated by L. E. A. Saidla and 
William Richards 


Yale University Press, New Haven, 1930, $2.00 


It is difficult to avoid extremes in dealing with a character 
such as Rousseau’s. He might easily be represented as a monster 
of selfishness. His pride and silly vanity, his emotionalism and 
sensuality, his morbid suspicion of his friends and treachery 
to all family ties, tend to disgust the most charitable reader. 
On the other hand he was possessed of talents of an undeniably 
high order, and a seriousness that seems much to his credit when 
contrasted with the cynicism of his age. One who recalls the 
faultiness of his early education, the neglect of his youth, and 
the mistreatment which he met with at the hands of a sceptical, 
infidel society, will find much reason for sympathy. And his 
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philosophy, perverse and radical as it is, has at least this in its 
favor, that it was a reaction against a very real evil. 


Professor Hoffding, who holds the chair of Philosophy at the 
University of Copenhagen, keeps to the middle of the road in 
this objective account of Rousseau. The sordidness of Jean 
Jacques’ life, together with the circumstances which may perhaps 
soften our judgment of it, is made to appear. The author 
sympathizes with his subject, but does not hesitate to paint 
his meanness as it was, and makes it his business to point out 
the contradictions to which Rousseau’s emotionalism inevitably 
leads both in his philosophy and in his life. 


The book is divided into two parts, the one dealing with 
Rousseau’s life, the other with his philosophy. It begins with 
a chapter describing his first awakening to the problem that 
formed the basis of his thinking, the antithesis of civilization 
and nature. There follows a chapter on the Confessions to give 
us a clear idea of the character with whom we are dealing. 
Then his childhood, early wanderings and life in Paris, the 
rupture with Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, and the chief 
literary works are taken up in turn. The second part has sections 
on the fundamental ideas of his philosophy, and on their ap- 
plication to religion, society and education. 


We have here a clear and readable account of the Rousseauistic 
philosophy. In short and orderly chapters the author outlines 
the main facts of Rousseau’s thought and indicates the chief 
contradictions into which he fell. His general criticism is ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘‘We see that his memory, like his 
thinking, lies under the influence of his feeling.’’ And again, 
“Only such thoughts about which an emotion could concentrate 
took root in his mind.’’ In view of the general consistency 
with which Professor Héffding adheres to this criticism, it 
rather surprises the reader when he says that Rousseau, in 
shifting “‘the center of gravity of the religious problem from 
the objective to the subjective opened the way for a 
freer and more unbiased experience of the true significance of 
religion than had been possible before.’’ History seems to show 
that this subjective emphasis has tended to destroy the true 
significance of religion altogether. For witness we need look 
no further than the indifferentism so rife in our own country 
today. 


While reading the chapter on religion one comes to the 
conclusion that for Hoffding himself, religion has no validity 
outside the field of the emotions. 

J. M. HOWARD. 


A CORRECTION 


Owing to an oversight a note was omitted regarding 
the article ‘‘Descartes and the French Jesuits’’ in the last 
number of the MODERN SCHOOLMAN. The principal 
sources of the material for the article are: 


1. College Henri IV, Rochemonteix, Vol. 4. 
2. Descartes, by J. P. Mahaffy. 


3. Archives de Philosophie, Vol. VI, Cahier III, 
“Te Cartesianisme chez les Jesuites Francais au XVII 
et au XVIII Siecle,’ by Gaston Sortais, S. J. 


4. The Power and Secret of the Jesuits, by Fulop- 
Miller. 
5. History of Philosophy, by Wm. Turner, S. T. D. 
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